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THREE MONTHS IN JAMAICA, 
IN 1832: 
COMPRISING & RESIDENCE OF SEVEN WEEKS OM a SUGAR! 
PLANTATION. 
BY HENRY WHITELEY. 


The reasons that have induced me, after mature reflec- 
tion, to lay before the public the following.account of what 
I witnessed in Jamaica, during my late visit, are briefly 
these: 

Ist, I feel it due to my own character, unimportant as 
iw my station in society, to detail, for the information of 
many frieads who have kiriiily interested themselves in my 

welfare, the circumstances thet led to my return home so 
unexpectedly, and after so short a residence. 2ndly, I 
‘feel it due tu my fellow-men—to my countrymen in Eng- 
land, and to their fellow-subjects in Jamaica—to state, 
without reserve and without exaggeration, the facts which 
, there fell under my observation. Lastly,.I feel it to be-a 
religious ay te uty to God us well as to man (since 
Providence, by means so unforeseen, and at so-eventful a 
juncture, has placed me in circumstances that render my 
mble testimony of some immediate valuc,) to give my 
plain and deliberate testimony respecting the character of 
the system which I found in aperation in that colony. In 
~-performing this task,,.I.am aware that I shall inevitably 
~give some offence, and awaken same hostility ; but, con- 
strained as I am by considerations which I DARE not dis- 
regard, and avoiding, asI shall carefully do, al! disclosures 
but such as are requisite to authenticate the facts and de- 
velop the system, I will not flinch from whatever respon- 
sibility the performance of my duty involves, however pain- 
ful in some instances it may be to others as well as to 
myself. 

I arrived in Jamaica on the 3d of September, 1832. 1 
was sent out by a respettable West India house in London, 
under the patronage of a relative of mine, who is a part- 
ner in that house ; being furnished with @ recommendation 
to their acting attorney ia the island, with a view to be ¢m- 
ployed either in a store, or as a book-keeper upon a plan- 
tation. 

Previously to my arrival in Jamaica, I had no clear con- 
ception of the nature of Colunial Slavery; and my anti- 
cipations in regard to the treatment and condition of the 
slaves were favorable rather than otherwise. It so hap- 
peat. that, excepting what I had seen in erent I 

never read a single publication against Colonial Slav- 
ery, and had never either attended a public meeting, or 
heard a lecture delivered on the subject. I was, in faet, 
‘one of those individuals who believe that there is more 
real slavery in England than in any of her colonies. Ma- 
ny atime I had blamed such gentlemen as Mr. Buxton, 
Dr. Lushington, and others, for making so much ado in 
Parliament about Colonial Slavery, and neglecting (as I 
‘tonceived) the slavery of the poor factory children at home, 
with whose condition I was well acquainted, having been 
all my life resident in a manufacturing district, and concern- 
ed, with some of my relatives, in the blanket business, at 
Heckmondwike, near Leeds. What tended to confirm me 
much in theses views was the perusal of the last Order in 
Council for the Amelioration of Slavery, which I under- 
stood to have been sent out for adoption in all our slave 
colonies. A copy of this document had been sent by a 
member of parliament to the Central Committee at Leeds 
on the Factory System, of which I was a member, in order 
toenable us to judge whether the condition of the West 
India slaves or that of the factory children was preferable ; 
and the conclusion which I came to upon its perusal, and 
under the persuasion that it had been generally adopted, 
was this—that, all things considered, the condition of the 
“ee slave was:much preferable to ‘that of the factory 
‘child. And with.these impressions I landed at St. Ann’s 
= in Jamaica. 

he day that I landed I was informed, by « clerk of the 
manager's, that a horse woukl be sent down from New 


Ground estate far me next morning ; and that I would have 
to remain on that estate till I heard from the manager, or 
attorney of the proprietors, who was then at his own prop- 
erty, about sixteen miles from the Bay. 

The same day I dined at St. Ann’s Bay, on board the 
vessel I arrived in, in company with several colonists, 
among whom was Mr. Hamilton Brown, representative for 
the parish of St. Ann, in the Colonial Assembly. Some 
reference having been made to the new Order in Council, T 
was rather startled to hear that gentleman swear by his 
Maker that that Order should never be adopted in Jamai- 
ca; nor would the planters of Jamaica, he said, permit the 
interference of the Home Government with their slaves in 
any shape. A great deal was said by him and others 
present about the happiness and comfort rT, by the 
slaves, and of the many advantages possessed by them of 
which the poor in England were destitute. Among other 
circumstances mentioned in proof of this, Mr. Robinson, a 
wharfinger, stated that a slave in that town had sent out 
printed cards to invite a party of his negro acquaintance 
to-a supper party. One of these cards was handed to Mr. 
Hamilton Brown, who said he would'present it to tre Goy- 
ernor, as a proof of the comfortable condition ef the slave 
population. This, and other circumstances then mentior- 
ed, tended to confirm the notions I had brought from Eng- 
land respecting slavery in Jamaica; and, although I was 
somewhat shocked and staggered by seeing the same day 
the Methodist chapel at St. Ann’s Bay lying in ruins, as it 
had been destroyed by the whites six months before, and by 
learning that the Missionaries were no longer permitted to 
preach in that parish, I nevertheless left the place next 
morning with my favorable impressions respecting the con- 
‘dition of the slaves not materially abated. These impres- 
sions, however, I was not permitted long to indulge. 

I proceeded on horseback to New Ground estate the next 
day. On my way thither I saw much majestic and beau-— 
tiful scenery, and enjoyed the prospect exceedimgly, until’) 
came in sight of a gang of negroes dt work. Most of them 
were females ; Ae théy were superintended by a driver, 
with the cart-whip in his hand. Just as I rode past, the 
driver cracked his whip and cried out, “ Work! work!” 
They were manuring the canes, and carrying the manure. 
in baskets on their heads. It appeared to me disgustingly 
dirty work ; for the moisture from the manure was drip- 
ping through the baskets, and runaimg down the bodies of 
the negroes. ‘This sight annoyed: me considerably, and 
raised some doubts as to the preferable condition of West 
India slaves to factory children. The enchanting scenery 
and beautiful humming birds no longer amused me; and 
the thundering crack of the cart-whip, sounding in my 
ears as I rode along, excited feelings of a very unpleasing 
description. 

On reaching the estate I was received in the most friend- 
ly manner by the overseer, and entertained with West In- 
dian hospitality. This gentlem:aa, after somo inquiries as 
to the state of things in England, began to enlarge on the 
comfortable condition of the slaves; and, puinting ts some 
negro coopers who were then working in the yard, asked 
if Leeuid perceive any difference between the condition of 
these slaves.and that of English laborers. I owned I could 
not: they scemed to work with great regularity and appa- 
rent good humor. 

Immediately afierwards the overseer called out, in a 
very authoritative tone, ‘‘ Blow shell.” A large conch shell 
was then blown by one of the domestic slaves, and in a 
few minutes four negro drivers made their appearance in 
front of the house, accompanied by six common negroes.— 
The drivers had each a long staff’ in his hand, and a large 
cart-whip coiled round his shoulders. They appeared to 
be very stout athletic men. They stood before the hall 
door, and the overseer put on his hat and went out to them, 
while I sat at the open window and observed the scene 
which followed,—having been informed that the other six 
negroes were to be punished. 

When the overseer went out, the four drivers gave him 
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received fresh orders. The overseer then asked a few 
questions of the drivers respecting the offences of the six 
slaves brought up for punishment. No question was ask- 
ed of the culprits themselves, nor was any explanation 
waited for. Sentence was instantly pronounced, and in- 
stantly carried inte execution. 

The first was aman of about thirty-five years of age.— 
He was what is called a pen-keeper, or cattle herd; and 
his offence was having suffered a mule to go astray. At 
the command of the overseer he proceeded to strip off part 
of his clothes, and laid himself flat on his belly, his back 
and buttocks being uncovered. One of the drivers then 
commenced floggwg him with the cart-whip. This whip 
8 about ten feet long, with a short stout handle, and is an 
istrument of terrible power. It is whirled by the opera- 
tor round his head, and then brought down with a rapid mo- 
tion of the arm upon the recumbent victim, causing the 
blood to spring at every stroke. When I saw this specta- 
cle, now re the first time exhibited before my eyes, wit 
all its revolting accompaniments, and saw the degraded 
and mangled victim writhing and groaning under the in- 
fliction, I felt horror-struck. J trembled, and turned sick: 
but being determined to see the whole to an end, L kept my 
station at the window, The sufferer, writhing like a wound- 
ed worm, evefy tune the lash cut across his body, eried out, 
“Lord! Lord! Lord!” When he had received about 
twenty lashes, the driver stopped to pull up the poor man’s 
shirt (or rather smoek frock,) which jad worked down up- 
on his galled posteriors. ‘The sufferer then eried, © Think 
me no man’ think meno man?” By that exclamation I 
understood him to say, “ Think you I have not the feelings 
of a man?” The flogging was instantly recommenced and 
eqntinucg the negro continuing to cry “Lord! Lord! 
Lord !tilf thirty-nine lashes had been inflicted. When 
the man rose up from the ground, [ perecived the blood 
oozing out from the lacerated and tumefied parts where he 
had been flogged ; and he appeared greatly exhausted. But 
he was instantly ordered off to his usaal occupation. 

The next was a young man apparently about eighieen or 
njpeteen years of age. He was foreed to uncover himself 
and lie down in the same mode as the former, add was held 
down by the hands and feet by four slaves, one of whom was 
a young jan who was himself to be flogged next. This 
latter was a mulatto—th¢ offspring, as L understood, of 
some European formerly on the estate by a negro woman, 
and consequently born to slavery. ‘These two youths were 
tlogged exactly in the mode already described, and writhed 


and groaned under the lash, as if enduring great agony.—j; 


The mulatto bled most, and appeared to suffer most acuic~ 
ly. They received each thirty-nine lashes. ‘Their offence 
was some deficiency in the performance of the task preserib- 
edtothem. They were bath ordered to join their gang as 
usual in the afternoon at cane-cuiting, 

Two young women of about the same age were, one af- 
ter the other, then laid down and held by four men, their 
back parts most indecently uncovered, aug thirty-nine lash- 
es of the blood-stained whip inflicted upon cach poor crea- 
ture’s posteriors. ‘Their exclamation likewise was “Lord! 
Jord! Lord!” They seemed also to sutfer aciiely, and 
were apparently a good dea! lacerated. Another woman 

the sixth offender) was also laid gown and uncovered for 
the lash; but at the intercession of orie-of the drivers she 
was reprieved. The offence of these three women was 
similar to that of the two young men—some defalcatien_in 
the amount of labor. 

‘The overseer stood hy and witnessed the whole of 
this cruel operation, withas much seeming indifference 
as if he had been paying them their wages. [ was 
verfectly unmanned by mingled horror and pity. Yet 
| have no reason to believe that the natural feclings of 
this young man (whose age did not excved twenty- 
four years) were less humane or sensitive than my 
own. But such is the callousness which constant fa- 
miliarity with seenes of cruclty engenders. He had 
begn a hook-keeperfour years previously on another 
estate belonving to the same proprietors, and had been 
appointed overseer on this estate only afew months 
before. His reception of me when If arrived was sp 
kind, frank, and cordial, that [ could not have belts- 


ved him, had I not seen it with my own ¢6yea, to be 
capable of inflicting such cruelty on a fellow creature. 

As soonas this scene was over, the overseer came 
into the hall, and asked me to drink some rom and 
water with him. J told him | was sick, and could 
taste nothing: that I was in fact overwhelmed with 
horror at the scene I had just witnessed. He said 
it was nota pleasant duty, certainly, but it was ast 
indespensable one; and that I would soon get used, 
as others did, to such spectacles. Lasked him if he 
found it necessary to inflict such punishments frequent- 
ly. Ee replied it was uncertain ; “I may not,” he 
said, “have to do it again this month, or T may have to 
do it to-morrow.” , 

This, my first full view of West India Slavery, oc- 
cured .on the 4th of September, 1832, between twelve 
and two o’clock, being the day after my landing in.the 
island, and within an hour after my arrval on the 
plantation. 

I resided on New-Ground estate, from the tinre of 
my arrival in the begining of September, and exclusive 
of some occasional absences, altogether fully seven 
weeks ; and during that period, I witnessed with my 
own eyes the regular flogging of upwards of twenty 
negroes. I heard alsoof many other negroes being 
flogged by order of the overseerand book-keepers, in 
the field, while | resided on the plantation, besides the 
cases which came under my own personal observation. 
Neither do I include in this account the slighter flog- 
gings inficted by the drivers in superintending the 
working eangs—which I shall notiee afterwards. 

The tollowme are additional cases of which I have 
a distinct recollection, But l have retained the precise 
date et onty one of these cases (the 12th) from having 
found it necessary to destroy almost all my papers, 
in consequence of the threats of the Cclonial ieaene 
ists, 

ist. A slave employed in the boiling-house. He 
was a very stout negro, and uncommonly well dressed 
for aslave. Ele was laid down on the ground, held 
by two men, and flogged on the naked breech in the 
mode [ have deseribed, received 39 lashes. I was af- 
terwards assured by one of the book-keepers that this 
negro had really committed no offence, but that the 
overseer had him punished to spite a book-keeper un- 
der whose charge this slave was at the time, and with 
whomhe had a difference; and, as he could not flog 
the book-keeper, he flogged the slave. Such at least 
was the account | received from a third party, anoth- 
et book-keeper. [could scarcely have given credit to 
such an allegation, had. I not heard of similar cases 
on gther plantations, on authority 1 had no cause to. 
doubt. 

2nd & 3rd. Two young women. This punishment 
took place one evening on the barbecue, where pimen- 
to is dricd. Mr. M’Lean, the overseer, and I, were 
sitting in the window seat ef his hall; and | was just 
remarking to him to him that L observed the drivers 
took great pride in being able to crack their whips 
loud and well. While we were thus conversing, the 
gang of young slaves, employed in plucking pimento, 
came in With their basket loads. The head book- 
keeper as usual proceeded to examine the baskets, to 
ascertain that each slave had duly performed the task 
allotted. Tho baskets of two poor girls weye pronoun- 
ced deficient; and the book-keeper wamediately or- 
dered them to be flogged. The overseer did not in- 
terfere, not ask a single question, the matter not being 
deemed of sufficient importance to require his interte- 
renee, though this took place within a few yards of the 








epen window where we weve sitting. One of the girls 
Iwas instant!y laid down, her back parts uncovered In 
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thé usual brutal and indecent manner, and the driver| | was inhumanly severe. She was a woman semewhet 
“ommenced flogging—every stroke upor’ her flesh] | plump in her person, and the whipbeing wielded with 
giving a loud crack, and the wretched creature at the] | great vigor, every stroke cut deep into the flesh. She 
same time calling out magony, “Lord! Lord! Lord !”| | writhed and twisted her body violently under the inflic- 
“That,” said the overseer, turning to me, witha chuck-| ‘tlon—moaning loudly, but attering no exclamation in 
ling laugi,“that is the best cracking, by G-d!”* The| words, except once when she cried out, entreating that 
other female was then flogged also on the bare poste-| her nakedness might not be indecently exposed,—ap- 
riors, but not quite 5° severely. They received, as pearing to suffer, trom matronly modesty, even more 
usual, each 39 lashes. ‘ _ | acutely on account of her indecent exposare than the 
4th & Sth. On another occasion I saw two girls from) cruel laceration of her body. But the overseer only 
10 to 13 years of age, flogged by order of the overseer. | noticed her appeal by a brutal reply (too gross to be 
They belonged to the second gang, emptoyed in cane-| repeated, ) and the flogging-continued. Disgusted as 
weeding, and were accused of having beer idle that! 1 was, I witnessed the whele-toa close. I numbered 
morning. Two other girls of the same age were| |the lashes, stroke by stroke, and counted fifty,—thus 
brought up to hold them down. ‘They got each 39. exceeding, by eleven, the number altowed by the Colo- 
6th & 7th. After this saw two young men flog-| |mal law to be inflicted at the arbitrary will of themas- 
ged (very severely) in the cooper’s yard. I did not) ter or manager. This was the only eceasion on which 
fearn iheir offence. [ saw the legal number of 39 lashes exceeded, but 1 
8th. On another occasion, a man in the road leading, never knew the overseer or head book-keeper give 
from New Ground to Golden Spring. We met this) less than 39. This poor victim was shockingl Tace- 
man while riding out, and for some offenee which I did) rated. When permitted to rise, she again shrieked 
not learn (for by that time f had found my inquiries violently. ‘The overseer swore roughly, and threaten- 
on such points had b:come offensive, ) the overseer call-| ed, if she was not quiet, to put her down again. He 
ed a drier from the field and ordered him 39 on the) then ordered her to be taken to the hot-house or hos- 
onet: pital, and put in the stocks. ; She was to be confined 
9th & 10th. Two young men, before breakfast, for mn the stocks for several nights, while she worked in 
having slept too long. ‘They were mule-drivers, and) te yard during the day ‘ light -work. She was too 
it being then crop-time, they had been two days and a severely mangled to be able to ge to the field for some 
night previously at work without sleep. As-the over-| days. This flogging took place on the 27th of Septem- 
seer and I were going out at day-break (the sun was) ber. 
not yet up,) we found them only putting the harness), 13th. The flogging of an old man, about .60 years 
on their mules. They ought, according to the regula-| of age, is the last case I shall mention. He was the 
tions then prescribed on the plantation, to have been third driver upon the estate,—there being five altogeth- 
out half an hour sooner; and for this offence they re-) er, whose sole employment was literally driving, or co- 
eeived a very severe flogging. | ercing by the whip, the negro population to labor.— 
11th. A girl who had been missing for some days,) With this old man I had had some conversation, and 
having absconded from the plantation for fear of pun-) felt particularly interested in him, for his silvery locks 
ishment. and something in his aspect reminded me powerfully 
I shall mention only other two cases which particu-| of my aged father, whom I had left in England. He 
larly excited my sympathy; for, after a few weeks, al-| had been upon the estate a great number of years. He 
though my moral abhorrence of slavery continued to) told me that not ene of the negroes belonging to the 
increase, my sensibility to the sight of physical suffor-; cang he wrought in when he first came to New 
ing was so greatly abated, that a common flogging no) Ground was now alive. He came up to the overseer’s 
longer affected me to the very painful degree that 1 at) door at shell blew one day, and gave in, as,is the pra¢ 
lirst experienced. | tice, on a tally or bit of notched stick, his account >: 
12th. ‘The first of these two cases was that ofa mar-) the half day’s work of the gang he superintended.— 
ried women, the mother of several children. She was) The overseer was dissatisfied—said it was insufficient 
brought up to the overseer’s door one morning; and) —and ordered him to get a flogging. The old man 
one of the drivers who came with her accused her of said, “Well, Busha, me could have done no better, had 
having stolen a fowl. Some feathers, said to have) | you been standing by.” ‘Then, groaning deeply, he 
been found in her hut, were exhibited as evidence of, jaid down his staff and whip, unloosed his clothes, and 
her guilt. ‘The overseer asked her if she would pay! Jay quietly down to be flogged without.being held.— 
for the fowl. She said something in reply which I did) One of the other drivers, who had been called forward, 
not clearly understand. ‘The question was repeated, | appeared very reluctant to perform the office; but, on 
and a similar reply again given. The overseer then) the overseer swearing a rough oath or two, he pro- 
said, “Put her down.” On this the woman set up a! ceeded to inflict the usual punishment of 39 lashes.— 
shriek, and rent the air with her cries of terror. Her| The old man, looking up in the overseer’s face implo- 
countenance grew quite ghastly, and her lips became} ‘ringly, cried out after every stroke for seyeral minutes, 
pale and livid. 1 was close to her and particularly no-| “Busha! Busha! Busha!” but seeing no signs of re- 
ticed her remarkable aspect and expression of coun-| lenting, he eeased to call on him, expressing his feel- 
tenance. ‘The overseer swore fearfully, and repeated) | ines only by greans. I was deeply affected by the 
his order—“Put her down!” The woman then craved! sight, and felt at the moment that these groans were 
permission to tie some covering round her nakedness,| an awfal appeal to the judgment seat of Him who 
which she was allowed todo. She was then extended) heareth the cry of the oppressed. When the punish- 
on the ground, and held down by two negroes. Her! | ment was over, and the poor man arose, the other dri- 
gown and shift were literally torn from her back, and,| | vers looked at each other and shook their heads, but 
thus brutally exposed, she was subiected to the cart-| | uttered not a word. They dared not. 


'y 
y . The punisi . icte this r creature . . 
whip. ‘lhe punishment inflicted 0 1 this poor creature In conversing with the overseer about these flog- 
gings, [had more than onee expressed the pain and 
* The cart-w! e ‘lhdeal dav ¢ re ear vives ? i. . - . can . 

The cart-whip, when wielded by a vigorous arm, gives! horror I felt at secing that negro slavery was accom- 
forth a loud report, which, without auy exaggeration, nay be anied by h sufferme , The ov ~ leav 
likened to the report of a small pistol, Lhave often heard it panics Oy so much sullt sen) . overseer cnecs vor- 
distinedy at two miles’ distauce i the open air i ,ed to persuade mie, contrary to the evidence of my own 
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senses, that the punishments were not severe, and 
assured me that there were, moreover, negroes who. 
had never been flogged in their lives. I afterwards 
questioned the head book-keeper, Mr. Burrows, on 
this point and asked him if he could point out a single 
-working negro on the estate, male or female, single or 
married, who had not been floeged? After some re- 
flection he replied, that he could not specify a single 
-one who had not been punished with the cart-whip.— 
Now there were 277 slaves on that estate, of whom a 
very small proportion were children and yet a man who 
had been among them for only two years, did not 
‘know of one (with the exception of mere children) who 
had not been once or oftener subjected to this cruel, 


_ «degrading, and revolting punishment. 


’ .and flog me till me bleed.” 


Afier these conversations I made every exertion to 
ascertain this fact, by making inquiries among the 
slaves themselves, as opportunities occurred. The 
general reply to such interrogations was—‘‘ Ah! 
Massa, me been flog many a time by Busha.” On 


_ .putting the question to an aged negro who had for- 


«merly been employed to take care of the sheep, but 
was now in the stable, he said he had been flogged 
many atime. “And what were you flogged for?” I 
inquired. “When sheep go stray—when sheep sick—_ 
when sheep die—then,” said he, “ Basha put me down | 
“* And how many lashes,” 
I asked, “did Busha ever give you?” “Ah! Massa,” 
said the poor old man, “when me down na ground, 
and dey flog me till me bleed, me someting else to do’ 
den for count de lashes.” This same man, as he was 
saddling my horse on the day I finally left the estate, 
made a remark that struck me. “ Now, Massa,” said 
he, “ you see how poer negro be ’pressed (oppressed). 
We no mind de work—but dey ’press us too too bad.” | 


I asked another negro, a married man and the fa-| 


_ ther of a family, if either he or his wife had ever been) 


» flog, and 


--days. On inquiring further, I found this man’s offence 


flogged. He replied that both he and his wife had. 
‘been flogged frequently ; and further remarked, that 
‘it was very disheartening that after trying “to be good 
negro,” they could not escape the lash any more than | 
“he worst slaves on the estate. This man was a Bap-| 
tist—a very religious and exemplary man. He had 
been a member of the Baptist Chapel at St. Ann’s| 
Bay, which I saw lying in ruins. He could read a lit-| 
tle, and 1 gave him a hymn book. 


This last mentioned slave was a carpenter. I there-| 
fore asked the head carpenter (a Scotchman, named 
Walden) if he had ever Roaeed this man. He replied 
that he had, and added, that he was obliged to flog all, 
the slaves underhis charge. He never took them out 


* with him into the wood, he said without the cart-whip, 


so that if any of them did not please him he might put, 
‘im down and give him a flogging. 
I asked other similar questions, and received, in ev-| 


__ ery instance, answers to the same effect—all proving | 


the truth of the head book keeper’s statement that he 
knew nota single working slave on the estate who 


-. had not been flogged. 


I may here mention that on meeting with a slave of, 
the name of Johnstone, belonging to the neighboring: 
estate of Green Park, I asked him if he had ever 
been flogged. He replied—‘ Yes, Massa, me been 
been work in chains three months and three 


Was going to the Methodist chapel (Mr. W hithouse’s) 
and that for this offence he had been cruelly flogged by 
order of his owner, Mr. Hurlock (not by the overseer) 
and worked in chains for three months. 

During my residence at New Ground, the St. Ann’s 
workhouse gang (of convict slaves) was employed in} 
digging caneholes on the plantation. Thad thus fre-| 


i) 





quent opportunities of seeing and conversing with 
them. I shall never forget the impression I received 
from the first near view of these wretched people.— 
The son of the captain, or superintendent of the work- 
house (a person named Drake) accompanied me to 
the field the first day I went out to see this gang ; and 
as we went along, he remarked that I should probably 
be somewhat shocked by their appearance, but ought 
to bear in mind that these negroes were convicted mai- 
efactors—rebels, thieves, and felons. On approaching 
the spot I witnessed indeed a most affecting and ap- 
palling spectacle. The gang, consisting of forty-five 
negroes, male and female, were all chained by the 
necks in couples ; and in one instance I observed a 
man and a woman chained together. ‘Two stout dn- 
vers were standing over them, each armed both with 
a cart-whip anda cat-o’nine tails. Nearly the whole 
gang were working without any covering on the upper 
part of their bodies ; and on going up to them, with a 
view to closer inspection, | found that their backs, 
from the shoulders to the buttocks, were searred andi 
lacerated in all directions, by the frequent application 
of the cat and the cart-whip, which the drivers used at 
discretion, independently of severer \floggings by or- 
der of the superintendent. I could not finda single 
one who did not bear on his body evident marks of 
this savage discipline. Some were marked with large 
weals, and with whatin Yorkshire we should call 
wrethes, or ridges of flesh healed over. Others were 
crossed with long scabbed scars across the buttocks; 
on others, again, the gashes were raw and recent.— 
Altogether it was the most horrid sight that ever my 
eyes beheld. One of them had ona coarse shirt or 
smock frock, which was actually dyed red with his 
blood. The drivers struck some of them severely, 


'| while I was present, for falling behind the rank in their 


work. 

I asked one of the drivers what were the offen- 
ces for which these people had been condemned. 
He replied that some of them were convicts from 
Trelawney parish, who had been concerned in 
the late rebellion ; others were thieves and runa- 
ways; and, pointing out three individuals (two 
men and a woman), he added that these had 
been taken up while martial law was in force-- 
for praying. \ased if I might be permitted to 
speak to these three persons: and, meeting with 
no objection, | went forward and conversed with 
them. One of them, whose name was Rogers, 
in reply to my inquiries, informed me that he had 
been condemned to the workhouse gang for meet- 
ing with other negroes for prayer. The other 


'}man, whose name I have forgot, told me thatthis 


was the second time that he had been sent to 
work in chains solely for this offence-—namely, 
joining with some of his friends and relatives in 
social prayer to his Maker and Redeemer! In 
order to assure myself further of the truth of this 
extraordinary fact, I made inquiry respecting it 
of some of the most intelligent negroes on New 
Ground. estate, to whom the particulars respecting 
these people’s condemnation were known, and 
received such full corroboration of their statement 
as left nme no doubt whatever of its truth. Indeed 
I soon found good reason to believe that on many 
estates there are few offences for which the un- 
happy slaves are punished with more certainty 
or severily than praying !!!! 

Drake, the superintendent of this workhouse 
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while 


ang, came frequently to New Ground 
they were employed there, to see that they did 
sufficient work (for it was paid for by the piece); 
and one day he was invited by the overseer to dine 


with us, After dinner, while he and I were 
standing at the door, he proceeded to abuse the 
friends of negro emancipation in England, in ve- 
ry violent terms, and added, that if ever I uttered 
a word unfriendly to them (the slave-holders) he 
would have great pleasure in cutting my head off. 
Then, extending his arm, and pointing to his 
miserable gang, who were at work, full in view, 
at no great distance, he uttered a tremendous 
oath, and said—‘ Oh! if I had but Buxton and 
Lushington chained by the necks in yonder gang, 
I'would cure them—that would I, by G--! We 
would be all right,” he added, “if these devils 
would but let us alone.” This man, Drake, as I 
was told by the overseer, has a salary of 500/. cur- 
rency. 

I may here notice a few other particulars illustra- 
tive of the Jamaica plantation system, which fell! 
under my observation. 

On New Ground estate there were about fifteen 
or sixteen religious negroes who became person- 
ally known to me, and I heard that there were 
others. Those that I knew were Baptists and 
Wesleyans. After they found they might have 
confidence in me, they often expressed their deep 
regret for the banishment of the missionaries. 

hile I was there they durst not be found pray- 
ing together. If they had they would have been 
sure of a flogging. One of the proprietors in 
England (my relative) had told me that I might 
preach to the slaves on the estate, and attend to 
their religious instruction ; but I soon found that 
this would not be permitted by their own Collonial 
agents. Indeed the attorney, at our very first 
interview, expressly prohibited me so much as to 
mention religion to the negroes. 

On Sunday there was no religious observance 
whatever on the estate, nor did I see or hear of any 
religious observance on any estate in that parish. 
The whites usually occupy Sunday in visits to 
their brother overseers and book-keepers on other 
estates ; or if at home, in playing at draughts and 
quoits. The negroes were all at work on their 
provision grounds, or in carrying their provisions 
to market, except the cooper’s gang, who were at 
work for the estate, but for wages on that day, as 
the overseer assured me. The negroes only re- 
ceive a few salt herrings from the estate, and 
must necessarily employ the Sundays in cultiva- 
ting. their provision grounds. The law allowsthem 
only twenty-six week-days in a year for this ne- 
cessary work, 

In week-days the negroes always went to their 
work before daylight in the morning; on an 
average about five o’clock or a quarter past five. 
They left off after dusk, or from a quarter to half- 
past six 10 the evening. They had half an hour 
for breakfast, and sometimes an hour for dinner, 
but enerally not a full hour. During crop, 
which was proceeding while I was there, they 
worked in spells the whole of every alternate 





night; that is to say, the spell that commenced 
on Monday morning got no sleep till Tuesday 
night, working all day in the field, and all night 
in the boiling house. 

The sufferings of the slaves from this hard and 
continuous labor, and from the continual floggings 
of the drivers to exact it, are severe beyond de- 
scription. When they are digging cane holes, 
they generally work all in a row ; and it frequent- 
ly happens that the strong negroes outstrip the 
weaker ones. Then it is that the drivers (who 
stand in front of the gang in holeing, but behind 
in cane cutting) march up to those who have 
fallen Lack in their work, and flog them on to 
further exertion; the drivers themselves being 
liable to be flogged, if the prescribed work is not 
duly executed by their gang. I have seen dni- 
vers put down x "a in the field, and inflict at 
theirown discretion, from six to twelve lashes with 
the cart-whip. I have seen them order females to 
stand at a convenient distance, and flog them as 
long as they saw fit. I have frequently seen the 
boatswain (as the driver at the boiling-house is 
called) flog old and young, male and female in 
this manner. One night I saw this driver flog a 
female slave very severely, and one blow which 
struck her in the face caused her to scream out 
violently. Upon inquiry I found that this woman 
had a child in the hot house (or hospital) and 
she had ventured to leave her work a little earlier 
than usual to see her sick child. For this she re- 
ceived the punishment. On another occasion, F 
saw this same boatswain put down a very hand- 
some brown girl, and give her ten lashes. The 
overseer was with me at the time, and Jooked on, 
without making any remark. Another time I 
saw the head driver, a very powerful man, give a 
tremendous cut with the cart-whip to a femaie 
about fifty years of age, who was cutting canes 
with the great gang. The overseer, and one of 
the book-keepers were standing with me, but nei- 
ther took the least notice. In fact, these floggings 
were taking place incessantly upon the working 
negroes; insomuch that I came to this conclu- 
sion, after some observation, that the slaves suf- 
fered more in the aggregate from the driving in 
the field, than from the severer regular punish- 
ments inflicted by order of the overseer and book-~ 
keepers. ‘The drivers invariably flog) negroes 
severely, who happen to be too late in coming out 
in the morning; and it frequently happens, thar 
when they oversleep their time, the negroes, for 
fear of punishment, run away for days or weeks 
from the estate. When they do return, as they 
generally do after a short space, it is with the cer- 
tainty of encountering a tremendous flogging from 
the overseer, and being condemned to sleep every 
night in the stocks for weeks running. I have 
frequently seen six or seven of these runaways 
turned out of the stocks in a morning, taken tothe 
field to cut canes, and then brought back at night 
to be again locked into the stocks. The fear of 
punishment, I was told, was the ordinary cause 
of their becoming runaways. 





The tyrannical severity of the system may. be 


- 
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_ xptly illustrated by another little incident which! 
_ FE shall here mention. One Sunday afternoon, 
while I was sitting, as usual, with the overseer 
at the open window of the hall, an old negro 
woman, apparently upwards of sixty years of age, 
came forward, and begged leave to tell her story 
to “ Busha.” She proceeded to state that she 
was oldand stiff; that she had some infirmity in 
her knees, which she bared to exiibit to him; 
that slie’‘was no longer able to stand ‘the field Ja-) 
bor; and under these circumstances she pleaded to} 
be allowed to “sit down”—tiiat is, to be released | 
from the regular labor of the estate. ‘The over- 
seer refused her suit, ordered her two or three! 
times to be gone, and said “she talked Euglish| 
too well.* At length, on the old woman still) 
continuing her importunity, he lost patience, | 





called one of the domestic slaves, and ordered him| 
to put the supplicant fin the stocks. ‘To the| 
stocks accordingly she was instantly taken, anid! 
confined in them every might fora week ; contin-| 
uing to work as mst in the field by day. Atl 
length on the following Sunday, she was begged| 
off by the head driver, and came to return thanks, | 
in my presence, to the overseer for her release. | 
And thus was quashed her supplication for miti-| 
gation of hard labor, and other supplicants intim- 
idated from appearing. 

* On conversing with Mr. M’Lean,(asI frequently 
did when I first went to New Ground) respecting 
the extreme severity of the system pursued on 
that estate, he assured me that he was far from 
being a harder task-master than other overseers’ 
on sugar plantations ; and to convince me of this| 
he told me of “severities” (or rather atrocities) | 
exercised on other estates in the same parish, far’ 
beyond any which I witnessed on New Ground. | 
I also heard of extraordinary instances of cruelty | 
from others; and I was told, by a resident in St.) 
Andrew’s parish, that the floggings there were| 
more severe than in St. Ann’s; switches of the} 
prickly ebony being frequently used after the cart-| 
whip. But I shall not attempt to detail what I! 
learned only by hearsay, although on the evi-| 
dence of persons implicated in supporting the 
system. I can only vouch, of course, for what | 
myself witnessed ; and that most assuredly I have 
rather softened than exaggerated. 

The open and avowed licentiousness of the 
plantation whites disgusted me almost as much 
as the cruelty of the system. At New Ground, 
the overseer, book-keepers, and head carpenter, 
all lived in the habitual practice of gross and 
unblushing profligacy. ‘The tremendous moral 
tyranny that may be, and unquestionably often 
is, exercised in the uncontrolled indulgence of 
this brutalizing vice, is as obvious as it is appal- 
ling. One of the book-keepers voluntarily told 
me, that he had had twelve “negro wives” with- 
in six months. I saw another of the whites on 
this estate give his “ housekeeper” (concubine) 
a cruel beating with a supplejack while she was 
in a state of pregnaney, and for a very trifling 
fault. For refusing to degrade myself by com- 
plying with “the custom of the country,” as it 
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jperhaps peril—if the 





was lightly termed, in this point; I was looked 
upon, as I soon perceived, with mingled con- 
tempt and suspicion by the plantation whites 
generally. 

I shall now mention the circumstances which led to my 
abandonment of the views I had in going out to Jamaica, 


and obliged me to return to England, after so short a resi- 
dence, 


After I had been about a week on New Ground estate, I 
had an interview at St. Ann’s Bay with the attorney or 
agent of the proprietors, to whose patronage I had been re- 
commended by my relative in England. I told him that 
from what I had seen ofa planter’s life I felt myself to be 
but ill adapted for that profession, and that I had resolved 
to abandon all thoughts of it; but, as I-had neither friend 
nor acquaintance, save himself, in that part of the island, I 
should feel much indebted to him if he would allow me to 
remain, as a resident merely, on the estate, until I could 
hear from a correspondent in Kingston, to whom I had writ- 
ten, requesting him to make every possible exertion to pro- 
cure me employment in a store, or any other ereditable oe~ 
cupation, by which I might varh a livelihood unconnected 
with the plantation system. The attorney asked the name 
of the gentleman to whom [had written. “I told him it was 
Mr. Pennock, the Wesleyan missionary; and informed 
him that I was a member of that Society myself, and had 
occasionally officiated as a local preacher before I left Eng- 
land. The attorney seemed a geod deal disconcerted by 
this information. He azsured me that Mr. Pennock could 
do nothing to assist me; and added, that such was thefeel- 
ing of the inhabitants of Jamaica against the sectarians, 
that he himself, though he was the man of the greatest. in- 
fluence in that parish, would be exposed to great, odium- 

a knew that he was patron- 
izing a person of my character. They would think noth— 
ing,’ said he, pointing to the sea, “of throwing me in-there 
for that, and for no other offence.” As, however; IL had 
been sent out to him by the proprietors, he added, that he 
would do the best he could to promote my interests. Mean- 
while he advised me to remain on the estate, where, he said, 
as I disliked the system, I should have nothing to do with 
it; but charged me to let no person know that I was a 
Methodist ; and (as [have already mentioned) he strictly 
prohibited me from attempting to instruct the negroes, or to 
say a single word to them about religion. In other respects 
he appeared friendly, and promised to give me a letter to, 
Mr. Whitehorn, an attorney at Kingston, a relative of his, 
with a view to find me some other occupation. 

About a week after this, 1 was imformed by a neighbor- 
ing book-keeper that # had been discovered by the address 
of my letter to Mr. Pennock, that I was in correspondence 
with the sectarians; and that some gentleman at St. Ann’s 
Bay had formed a plan to tar and feather me, if they could 
find a convenient opportunity. This information I com- 
municated by letter to the attorney, who resided on a pro- 
perty of his own, about twenty miles distant from New 
Ground. He immediately sent for me to come to him, 
waining me not to travel by the bay, for fear of the 
Colonial Unionists, but to come round by the mountain 
road. 1 went accordingly, and remained a night with him. 
I then proceeded to Kingston in search of employment, and 
saw Mr. Pennock, and other persons, who were very desi- 
sous to promote my views ; but meeting with no success, 
was obliged to return to New Ground. I subsequently 
made another journey to Kingston, but with no better re- 
sult, 

At another interview which I soon afterwards had with 
the attorney, I told him I thought it very hard, that after 
having been at so much expense incoming out, to Jamaica, 
I could obtain no situation in the Island merely because I 
was a Methodist. He then spoke of another charge he had 
in view for me; and mentioned also that Mr. Hamilton 
Brown was desirous of giving me employment, but that he 
was so much intimidated by the threats that were held out 
against all who favored Sectarians, that he durst not ven- 
ture to do it. 

He further assured me, that unless I would agree to en- 
rol myself as a member to the Colonial Church nion,and 
renounce “ even the very appearance of sectariamism,” he 
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saw no likelihood of my being enabledto obtain or hold any 
situation in the colony; adding, emphatically, thatunless [ 
did this, he could not guarantee any thing in ;egard to me 
—no, not even life itself. On this occasion I expressed my 
surprise, that the planters should be so outrageously partial 
to Churchmen in opposition to the Sectarians, when they 
could not be ignorant that many eminent ministers and 
members of the Church of England were laboring for the 
abolition of slavery with not less zeal than the Wesleyans 
or Baptists. The attorney replied, significantly, (and his 
word made a deep impression on me,) “It is an opinion 
amongst us, but one which we do not wish to acknowledge 
or to be known, that slavery and knowledge are incompati- 
ble.” These were this gentleman’s own words—a man of 
whom I would not willingly speak unkindly, for I was al- 
ways hospitably received, lal otherwise kindly treated by 
him ;* but as respects his unscrupulous support of the col- 
onial system, I leave the reader to judge for himself. 

On this and other eccasionsI thought it my duty to ac- 
quaint the attorney with my observations and my feelings, 
an regard to the cruel floggings, and severe treatment gen- 
erally, which I had witnessed at NewGround. He admit- 
ted the facts, but said that plantation work could not be car- 
ried on without the eart-whip. He moreover labored hard 
to convince me that the flogging did not injure the health 
of the negroes. 

I also told him of the exceeding immorality and licen- 
tiousness which I had witnessed ; mentioning, in substance, 
the facts previously detailed. He replied, that that was a 
thing which they (the attorneys) must “wink at.” He said 
he had but two married overseers under him upon the sev- 
eral properties he managed, and he intended never to have 
another; for (he remarked) the overseers, book-keepers, 
and head carpenters, generally took for their mistresses the 
sisters or daughters of the drivers or carpenters ; by which 
means, if any plot was hatching amongst the slaves, some 
intimation of it was almost certain to be conveyed by these 
channels to the whites upon the plantation. And for the 
sake of such a wretched security, this gentleman, in the 
true spirit of the system, (though in other respects appa- 
rently a benevolent and honorable man,) was content to 
Swink at” the wickedness. 

Soon after this, a person of my acquaintanee came up 
from St. Ann’s Bay, and advised me to leave New Ground 
estate without delay, because the members of the Colonial 
Church Union, down at the Bay, were determined to do 
me some mischief. I felt somewhat alarmed on receiving 
this intimation, and expressed my apprehensions to the 
overseer. He replied, that there was no occasion for me 
to leave the estate—that I need not be at all afraid, for (as 
he vehemently swore) he wauld sooner lose his own life 
than deliver me up to my enemies. How far Mr. M‘Lean 
was sincere in his assurances and professions I shall not 
pretend positively todetermine. I subsequently thought I 
Baw good cause to believe kim not averse to any scheme 
that would lead te my removal quietly from New Ground 
estate ; of nothing worse, as regards myself, have I the least 
xeason to suspect him. But, at the period I now advert 
to, I did not entertain even the suspicion I have now ex- 
pressed ; and, moreover, I was at a great loss what course 
to adopt, for if I left the estate, 1 knew not well where else 
to betake myself. : 

About a fortnight after my return from my last visit to 
the attorney, a deputation from St. Ann’s Colonial Church 
Union waited upop me. This took place on one of the 
miktia muster days. i observed that day that a number of 
overseers and book-keepers called at New Ground estate, 
as they returned fiom muster, and I noticed a great deal of 





*I have not given this gentleman’s name, from a reluc- 
dance to hurt the feelings of an individual whose hospitality 
I have enjoyed ; but I cannot conscientiously suppress his 
opinions, which serve so well to illustrate the colonial sys- 
tem. Ifa man, in manners so much the gentleman, and in 
other respects so estimable, is, as a supporter of that sys- 
tem, necessarily led to countenance, or to “wink at” the en- 
ormities I have feebly attempted to describe, what, I ask, is 
to be expected from its subordinate administrators, who are 
continually exposed to all the demoralizing influences of 
slavery? What, indeed, but the trightful wickedness and 
cruelty which are its actual fruits! 





whispering among them. Just at dusk two persons, under 
the character of a deputation from the Colonial Church 
Union, made their appearance, and demanded an interview 
with me. The overseer introduced them—a Mr. Dicken 

anda. Mr. Brown. The former I had previously met with, 

but to my salutation he now made no response. r. Brown 

was spokesman, and commenced by informing me that they 

2ame as a deputation from more than a hundred gentlemen 

at St. Ann’s Bay, to state to me—Ist, That they had 

heard I had been leading the minds of the slaves astray by 

holding forth doctrines of a tendency to make them discone 

tented with their present condition. 2dly, That I was @ 

Methodist, and that my relative who had sent me to Ja- 

maica was ad d Methodist. And 3dly. Tat they had 

a barrel of tar down at the Bay to tar and feather me, as I 

well deserved, and that they “would do so, by G—d.’ 

In reply, l acknowledged that I was undoubtedly a Me» 
thodist: but added, mildly, that I was altogether uncon- 
scious of any act, since I arrived in the Island, whereby I 
could have given any reasonable offence to the planters or 
any other class of men; and I begged them to specify m 
asa. Mr. Brown then pote that in the first place, 
had written a letter to the Rev. Thomas Pennock, Wes- 
leyan missionary. 2ndly, That in the letter I had written 
to Mr. , the attorney, I had said, “The Lord reward 
you for the kindnesses you have shewn me, and grant you 
in health and wealth long to live.” Sdly, That I had said 
to a slave who had opened a gate to me at a certain place, 
“The Lord bless you.” 4thly, That I had asked the drie 
vers of the workhouse gang questions respecting the offem- 
ces of the negroes of that gang. Sthly, That I had made 
private remarks about the way in which I had seen Mr. 
M’Lean, the overseer, treat the slaves. (Here Dicken, 
who was an overseer at Winsor, a neighboring plantation, 
told me he had two negroes at that moment in the stocks, 
and added, with a brutal oath,} if [ would come over inthe 
morning, he would let me see them properly flogged.)— 
6thly, Phat I had preached to a hundred and fifty slaves at 
one time. ‘To all these charges I pleaded guilty, except 
the last, which was without foundation—without even @ 
shadow of truth; though, if it had been true, it would haye 
been difficult forme to admit its criminality. Dicken then 
drew his hand across my throat, and swore by his Maker 
that he would be the first man to cut jt if I should dare to 
talk to the slaves in the same way again. He then pulled 
out a pistol, which he cocked, and held out (but did not 
point it at my person); saying, that if he was to fire it off, 
there would be twenty men in the house in one mipute, 
ready to do whatever they chose with me. Mr. M’Lean, 
the overseer, here spoke up, and said, with considerable 
vehemence, that beleee he would see me abused, he would 
rather have a ball through his own breast. 

I then told them that there was no occasion for vier 
ience ; that | was quite willing, under the circumstan+ 
ces in which I found myself, to leave the island by 
the very first cenveyance ; and should be glad if they 
andtheir friends would only perm metodo so quietly, 
They promised to report this reply to their Society, 
the Colonial Church Union and so departed. 

It wasagreed that I should sail in the ship Huskisr 
son, and that I might remain on the estaie till that 
vessel was ready ; but having been seen conversin 
with Mr. Watkis, a Wesleyan, anda brother of the 
member of the Colonial Assembly of that name, the 
attorney wasinformed of this (no other fault was al- 
ledged,) and he sent word to the overseer to enforce my 
departure immediately. 1 was hurried off accordingly, 
and in my way fromSt. Anns to Annatto Bay, I saw 
the attorney once more. He then told me that it was 
necessary, for both his sake and mine, that I should 
leave the country ; and apoligized for his hurryin 
my departure by stating that he had recently receiv 
uminy violent letters on my account from the Colonial 
Unionists, threatening to pull his house about his earg 
as other houses had been pulled about the ears of the 
owners on similar grounds elsewhere. . 

I proceeded from St. Ann’s to Annatto Bay to await 











the sailing of the vessel: and while thus detained, | 
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had a pretty severe attack ofthe country fever, which||each, with the view of terminating all uncertainty and 
confined me ten days. On the 8th of December I ait doubt, in respect to the principles, aims, tendencie s,and 
ed from Jamaica, having been just three months and Pi the of the American Colonization Society. 

six days on the Island. he Questions are these: ; 

I leave the facts, thus plainly related, as they fell'| 1. Isit, or is it not, among the purposes and aims 
under my observation during this short residence, to! of the Society to effect the ultimate and complete ex- 
the reader’s calm reflection. They will sufficiently| | tinction of Slavery, in the United States? ; 
display the character of Negro Slavery aa it now exists, | _2. Are, or are not, the operations of the Society con- 
in Jamaica, without any comment of mine. But as 1} sidered by you a sufficient and adequate system of 
have mentioned that I left England with a por: uasion|, Measures for the accomplishment of thatobject? 
that the general condition of the West India slaves,| %- Is it, or is it not, claimed by the Society that its 
was, on the whole, much preferable to that of the}, operations ought to be considered as covering the 
children in our factories, itis proper to state the con-||Whole ground of desirable effort respecting emancipa- 
viction with which [had returned; which is this: The, , tion? hei 
coi ition of the factory children is certainly deplorable,|| 4- Do, or do, not the principles and plans of the Col- 
anu calls loudly for amelioration ; andT shall most] | nization Society involve the position that expatriation 
cordially rejoice to see the friends of Negro Emancipa-| | from their native soil is to be made the sine qua non of 
tion co-operating with the friends of Factory Regula-||the emancipation of the enslaved? ; : 
tion, in carrying the Ten Hours’ Bill speedily through}| , 5. Would it, or would it not comport with the prin- 
Parliament. Bvt between the cases of the factory||ciples and plans of the society to transport from their 
child and the plantation slave there can be no just) |native land the free people of color, should the enact- 
comparison. The former is very bad; the latter is;|ments of the state governments deny them the right of 
INFINITELY WORSE. a continual residence within their jurisdiction ? 

New York, March 7, 1833. 


Artuur TaPrPan, 
CORRESPONDENCE ON THE COLONIZATION Georce Bourne, 





SOCIETY. Wititiam GoopeE.t, 
Between sundry citizens of New-Yerk, and Rev. R. R. Josnua Leavitt, 
‘ ‘ Ra ; Lewis Tappan, 

Gurley, Sec’y of the American Colonization Society, S. P. Hinges 

- : . ee . 
Washington City. Henny R. Piercy, 

NO, 1. Cuarves W. Denison, 

TO THE SECRETARY AND BOARD OF MANAGERS OF L. D. Dewey, 

THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. Tueopore D. Wetp, 


C. G. Finney, 
G. R. Barer. 


GENTLEMEN— 


It cannot be unknown to you that many inquiries 
are made respecting the principles and plans of the 


important institution whose interests are committed change 

to your charge. You are also aware thatif an an- LETTER FROM MR. GURLEY. 
swer to these inquiries be sought in the speeches and Office of the Colonization Society, 
addresses nade in support of the Society, and pub- Washington, 28th March, 1833. ; 


lished by order of the Board of managers, in the annu-||Geyrpemen— 
al Reports ofthe Society, and in the columns of the . 
African Repository, published also by orderof your I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
board, there will be ound such a diversity, not to say||'@vor of the 7th inst. containing sundry inquiries in 
contrariety of sentiment andopinion as to afford no||tegard "ee the Principles and purposes of the —- 
room for a satisfactory solution of the prominent ques- | |°#" Colonization Society ; and I now make the follow- 
tions. Ifreferred to that clause of the constitution of||!2¥ Communication not without hope, that the charac- 
the Society which specifies and limits its objects,| |e" of our institution may be exhibited in its truth and 
itis known that constructions have been given to this| |S#™plicity, and ina light which a secure to it the 
clause, differing as widely from each other, as the||Pprobation and support of all = igent Christians, 
conflicting sentiments afloat in the community, on the|| Before attempting to reply to the several questions 
general subject. which you are pleased to propose, it 2 — to 
These circumstances, it is well known, have given consider, for a grey © the b rege ys ae a 
rise to many doubts, and some scrious contentions re-| | PoPulation, oa oa on tc , ry we om co while 
specting the character, aims, and tendencies of your] |Schemes or f mae it suggest t oe pa 
important society, among those who have formerly uni-| |2topic mind, for t hn cide dh iti 
ted, without hesitancy in the support of its claims.—|| . Of the free it may = engi ts ; " r: ey corn an 
Nor have these perplexities been diminished, either by||*!0le to our charities, h Bowe J omner'us 0 ae port 
the proceedings of the late annual meeting of your so- tion of our population, an hich ~~ pom a yes =. > 
ciety in Washington City, or by the more recent visit gard to any Mo ator which we may think proper to 
of Mr. R. S. Finley, late Agent of the Society, to this| |#40Pt for their benefit. f , f 
city, in connexion with the Resolutions adopted at the By the constitution of the country, and the laws o 
meeting held here on the subject. the States where slavery exists, the slaves are recog- 
With these introductory remarks, which we trust nized as property, nor can any thing be done for them 
will sufficiently apologize for the liberty we are taking, but with the consent of their proprietors. weit 
we beg leave, very respectfully, to submit to vour board, Though the first class are nominally f this yet itis 
a few plain questions, svliciting an explicit answer to||™@nifest, that various circumstances in this countryl 
operate to prevent their enjoyment, here, as a people, 
? ‘The planters of all ranks, with very rare exceptions,are||f the best blessings of freedom. Many powerfu, 
shocking swearers ; the more vulgar sort interlarding their] |C@U8eS, some of them de ndent on the will of man, 
profaneness with the most revolting obscenity. and some of them independent of it, throw around them 
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such embarrasaments, and so tend to depress their 
minds and place obstacles in the way of their inprove- 
ment as to leave scarce a hope that they can ever at- 
tain, here, to an equality with the whites. And the 
same remark will apply to the slaves, should their 
unconditional emancipation ever be effected. 

Nothing, then, can be more evident, than that the 
separation from us of our colored population, and 
their establishment with their own consent, asa dis- 
tinct community, ina land where all circumstances 
would contribute to their highest prosperity and hap- 
mae as a free and Christian people, would be desira- 

le for them ; and if it be clear that their residence in 
this country be injurious to tHe general welfare, and 
that their settlement in Africa would be an inestima- 
ble benefit to their brethren there, it seems impossible 
te deny a character of humanity and benevolence to 
the scheme of African colonization. 

It may be said, and with truth, that more might be 
done than has been done for the education and 
general improvement of the free people of color while 
residents in the United States; but it cannot be said 
that the combined powers of humanity and religion 
can do for them here, what they may A for them in 
Africa. 

Tt may be said that more may be done than is now 
done to produce a disposition favorable to the uncon- 
ditional emancipation of slaves ; but it cannot be said 
that the scheme of Arican colonization checks instead 
of increasing such a disposition, or that should such 
emancipation ever be effected, there would not exist as 
valid and even stronger reasons than at present for 
the prosecuti.n of this scheme. 


With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 
make a brief reply to the several questions contained 
in your letter. 


t. “Isit, oris it not, among the purposes and aims 
of the Society to effect the ultimate and complete ex- 
tinction of slavery in the United States ?”’ 

If the meaning of this question be, whether the So- 
ciety, as such, purposes or aims to effect the ultimate 
and complete extinction of slavery by any direct action 
on the system, by interfering with, or disturbing, any 
of the legal rights or obligations connected with it, we 
reply in the negative, Its direct and exclusive object 
as set forth in its constitution, is to colonize with their 
own consent the free people of color of the United States. 
It touches no man’s property, it disturbs no man’s 
rights, it weakens no man’s hold upon his real or im- 
aginary interests. It no more affects by any coercive 
power the system of slavery than does the Bible, the 
Tract, or the Missionary Society. But, if the question 
‘be, whether those who founded the Society, and those 
who have mainly contributed to its support, were 
‘moved to ~ it origin and have been moved to sustain it, 
‘by benevolence towards the enslaved as well as tow- 
ards the free ; whether its early friends and the great 
body of enlightened men who now advocate its claims, 
do it in the as and belief that in the prosecution of its 
specific object, a moral influence will be exerted favor- 
able to the voluntary manumission of slaves, that they 
consider the plan of the Society sufficiently large, 
should it be adopted by the slave-hoiding States, to 
render safe and practicable the ultimate abolition of 
slavery, and that they cherish the expectation that it 
will be so adopted, as a powerful, if not the most power- 
ful incentive to the vigorous prosecution of their enter- 
prize—we reply in the affirmative, and adduce in 
evidence, the avowed and recorded opinions of its ablest 
defenders during the whole course of its history. No- 
thing can be more decisive on this subject, than the 
tetter of Gen. Harper, published in the First Annual 





Report of the Society. “It,” (the Society) said that 
gentleman, “ tends, and may powerfully tend to rid us 
gradually and entirely of a great moral and political 
evil, of increasing virulence and extent, from which 
much mischief is now felt, and very great calamity in 
future is justly apprehended. It is in this point of 
view, I confess, that our scheme of colonization most 
strongly recommends itself, in my opinion, to atten- 
tion and support. This great end is to be attained in no 
other way than by a plan of Universai Colonization, founded 
on the consent of the slaveho!ders and of the colonists them- 
selves. For such a plan, that of the present Colonization 
Society opens and prepares the way, by exploring the 
ground, selecting a proper situation and planting a 
colony which may serve as a receptacle, a nursery and 
a school, for those who are to follow. Itis in this point 
of view that I consider its benefits as the most extensive 
andimportant, though not the most immediate.” 

2. “ Are, or are not, the operations of the Society con- 
sidered by you a sufficient and adequate system of measures 
for the accomplishment of that object ?” 

We know of ng operations that can be instituted to 
promote the peaceful and voluntary abolition of slavery 
which promise so much for the accomplishment of that end 
as the system of measures adopted by the Society. That 
this end will be accomplished, should the Society receive 
the united, liberal and persevering support of all the hu- 
mane and religious of our country, is hoped and expected 
with much confidence by the leading friends of the Society. 
That any and every system of measures opposed to the Colo-« 
nization Society will returd the abolition of slavery, I for one 
fully believe. Whether slavery will be abolished in our 
country, through any means or measures, as speedily, as 
with a view to all great interests concerned, christian ben- 
evolence would desire, few will expect who consider the 
slow progress of virtuous sentiment on this and many other 
subjects connected with the improvement and welfare of 
mankind. 

3. “Is it, or is it not, claimed by the Society that its ope 
rations ought to be considered as covering the whole 
ground of desirable effort in respect to emancipation ?” 

Though we believe, that to the scheme of African colo- 
nization we are to leok for the largest and most extensive 
benefits to our colored Regen PAs we by no means as- 
sert that other means may not be devised and properly exe- 
cuted, for their relief and improvement. Each individual 
is bound, by all proper means, to do all in his power for their 
advantage, and it is left for him to judge in what way and 
by what method Ais duties towards them shall best be dis- 
charged. 


4. “Do, or do not, the principles and plans ofthe Society 
involve the position that expatriation from their native soi’ 
is to be made the sine qua non of the emancipation of the 
enslaved ?” 

To this I reply that the principles and plans of the So- 
ciety involve no such position. 

5. “Would it, or would it not, comport with the principles 
and plans of the Society to transport from their native land, 
the free people of color, should the enactments of the State 
governments deny them the right of a continued residence 
within their jurisdiction ?” 

The Constitution of the Society declares its object to be 
to colonize with their own consent the free people of color of 
the U. States, and it could certainly engage in no measures 
which would violate its Constitution. Should any of the 
States expel the free people of color from tneir limits, it 
will be for these people themselves to decide what country 
they will select for their residence. And shculd they be 
urged by any necessity of circumstances to seek an asylum 
beyond the limits of the United States, humanity and reli- 
gion will alike dictate that they should be assisted to re< 
move and establish themselves in freedom and prosperity, 
in the land of their choice. ' 

1 have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
With great respect, your friend and servant, 
R. R. GURLEY. 
Messrs. Arthur Tappan, George Burne, Wm. Goodell, 





Rev. Mr. Leavitt, Lewis Tappan, 8. P. Hines, Henry R. 
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~ continually, for an answer to these and similar ques- 








1 Pi ,Charles W. Denison, Rev. L. D. Dewey, Theodore 
Weld, Rev. C. G. Finney, and George R. Barker. 

P. S. Ithas not been m my power to submit this letter 
| tothe inspection of our Board of Managers. I believe it 
expresses, generally, their opinions. 

No 3. 
Repity ro Mr. Gurvey’s Lerier. 
New York, June, 1833. 

Rev. R. R. Gurtey, Secretary of the Ameri- 

can Colonization Society, Washington city. 
} Sir— ] 

Your communication of the 28th of March has been 
duly received, and considered with the attention its im- 

rtance demands. 

While we feel gratified with the fact that, on some 
of the points of inquiry proposed by us, your answers 
have been definite, we are compelled to add that they 
have not been in every instance, satisfactory. 

We have thought it our duty to state this, and to 
apecity the particulars to which we allude. 

Before attempting this, it may be proper to remark 
| that our inquiries respected the Society, and not its in- 

dividual members. The very fact that conflicting views 
had been taken of the principles and tendencies of the 
Society, by different members, gave rise to the inqui- 
ries proposed by us, and the direct object was, to learn, 
officially, the views of the Society itself. So far, 
therefore, as your communication falls short of this, it 
falls short of answering the ends we proposed. From 
the erasures and interlineations in your letter, it would 
appear tohave been prepared with a view of obtain- 
, ing for it that sanction of the Board, which, from your 
postscript, we regret to perceive, it was not in your 
| power toobtain. Ourregret is mainly founded on the 
' eonviction that a great and increasing demand, on the 
part of public sentiment, is pressing on the Board, 











_ | tions, now afloat in the community, a demand which: 
_ nothing short of an official and explicit answer from | 
_ the Board, can either meet or satisfy. 

With these remarks, we proceed to examine your) 
eommunication. One of the first positions assumed by | 
you, requiring our notice, is that which predicates of | 
the condition of the free people of color, embarrass-| 
ments and difficulties, tending to depress them, some’ 
of which you say, are “independent of the will of, 
man.” With our views of the oneness of the human 
family, their dependence on a common Creator and_| 
Parent, and the extent, perfection and immutable ob- | 
ligation of the great law of love, we find ourselves at | 
a to understand what diffieulties can embarrass | 
any portion of the race, or prevent their improvement, | 
aside trom the transgression of that law, by the free) 
exercise of the “ willof man.” Nor can we conceive | 
of any modification of circumstances, or change of 
time or place, which will either suspend the obligations} 
of that law, or produce effects which will answer as a) 
substitute for conformity with it. Instead of seeking | 
for such circumstances, therefore, we should urge, by, 
every moral motive, a conformity to the law of love, 
which “ worketh'no ill to its neighbor.” 

But not to dwell minutely on the preliminary parts 
of your letter, we proceed to notice your answers to_ 
the questions propounded by us. 

In your answer to our first question, we cannot but 
perceive that we are not only left without the Society’s 
answer to the question—a deficiency we have already 
noticed, and which applies to your whole letter—but 
that we are not informed by you that your own views! 
of the Society include the idea of its intending to “effect | 
the ultimate and complete extinction of slavery in the! 
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United States.” Weare only told what you conceive 
to be the views of certain individuals, more or less nu-« 
merous, connected with the Society. So that if the 
sanction of the Board had been obtained, to the draft 
you seem to have prepared for thet purpose, it would 
have been, not the expression of their ovon views, or of 
those of the Society “as such,” but only their statement 
of the views they believed to be entertained by “those 
who formed the Society, and have mainly contributed 
to its support.’ Our question was not whether the 
Society affects “by any coercive power the system of sla- 
very,” but whether it affects it, at all, through any influ- 
ence exerted by it, for that purpose. And we observe 
the absence of any expression of opinion by you, that 
itdoes so. The statement of your own or others’ opin- 
ions of its tendency falls short of an answer to our ques- 
tion. When called upon to support a Society, the 
American public have been accustomed to inquire and 
learn what results the Society itself “as such” intends to 
produce. This information you have not afforded us, 
as wecan perceive, in your answer to our first question. 

‘Your answer to our second question does not, in our 
view, exactly meet the point intended by us. The 

uestion was not, what operations promised most for 
the cause of emancipation, but whether the coloniza- 
tion scheme was considered adequate, of itself, to effect 
that object. “The leading frends of the Society,” 
you say, believe “this end will be accomplished” if the 
Society is duly supported. How, or by what means, 
does not clearly appear. Perhaps the answer is part- 
ly merged in the one next following. 

Under this item—the third—it gives us pleasure to 
perceive that, although our question is not directly an- 
swered, you accord to your fellow citizens the right of 
seeking the good of the colored people, through other 
instrumentalities than those of the Colonization Socie- 
ty, without any censure for the exercise of the right of 
private judgment, in the discharge of their duties. 
This, we regret to say, has not always been done, by 
the agents and friends of your Society, who have not 
always refrained from casting upon the advocates of 
direct emancipation the same opprobrious epithets of 
“fire brand” and “incendiary” that are heaped upon 
them by the open advocates of slavery. And where 
this has not been done, we have frequently noticed the 
public expression of sentiments in favor of your Socie- 
ty, entirely precluding and denymg the possibility of 
any other mode of benefitting the colored people. At 
a recent Colonization Meeting in this city, conducted 
by Mr. Finley and others, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“Resolved, That in view of the facts that have been 
presented to this meeting, the scheme of the American 
Colonization Society presents the only practicable and 
rational plan for the improvement of the moral condi- 
tion of the people of color already free in the U. States, 
and the only hope which the philanthropist and ehris- 
tian can safely indulge for the ultimate abolition of 
slavery in the United States.” 

If this resolution was not designed to express a cen- 
sure on all attempts at direct emancipation, without 
colonization, we do not perceive for’ what _—— it 





was penned and adopted.* To the spirit of such pro- 
* This agrees with the sentiment expressed Mr. 
Harrison, of Virginia, vide his speech in the llth Annuat 


Report of the Society—in which he says— 

“The Society has reiterated the declaration that it has 
no ulterior views, diverse from the object avowed in the 
constitution ; and having declared that it is in nowise allied 
to any Abolition Society in America or elsewhere, is ready, 
whenever there is need, TO PASS A CENSURE UPON 8UCH 
Societizs in AMERICA.” 
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ceedings, your letter presents a contrast, at once, hon- 
orable to your own feelings, and gratifying to ours. 


Your reply to our fourth question, strikes the eye, at first 
glance, as entirely explicit, and satisfactory. But on a 
moment’s reflection, and especially on comparing it with 
other parts of your letter, difficulties are seen to present 
themselves, and in attempting to solve them, we are led to 
the conclusion that our first impression of its import was 
not acorrect une. That first impression was, that the So- 
ciety, having ultimate emancipation in view, as one of its 
prominent —~ was too liberal in its policy to insist that 
expatriation from their native soil was to be made the sine 
qua non of the emancipation of the enslaved. T'his was 
the answer sought by us, this we hoped to obtain, and, at 
first glance, supposed we had obtained, at least, on behalf 
of the “leading friends’ of the Society, if not from “the So- 
ciety as such.” But on examining the views of Gen. Har- 
per, that “leading friend of the Society,” whom you had quo- 
ted to prove that its “ablest defenders” (not the “Society as 
such”) were in favor of emancipation, we were met with his 
opinion that “this great etd is to be obtained in No OTHER 
way than by a plan of unitveRsAL colonization.” The 
whole amount of evidence furnished by you, therefore, to 
prove that “the leading friends” of the Society are in favor 
of emancipation, at all, is equally in point to prove that that 
emancipation is to be extended “in no other way” than by 
“yniversal colonization”! On what grounds, therefore, you 
could say that “the principles and plans of the Society did 
not involve the position that expatriation was to be made 
the sine gua non of emancipation, we did not readily per- 
ceive. The two statements seemed to contradict each 
other in directterms. But on are-examination, it occurs 
to us that your answer to this question, contrary to the 
ecope of the other answer, plainly respects the “Society as 
such,” in distinction from its “leading friends.” And the 
import of the information communicated by you, if we right- 
ly understand it, amounts to this:+-That “the Society as 
such” does not append the condition of expatriation to any 
contemplated emancipation, simply because “the Society as 
such” Ton you had previously informed us) has no such 
subject as emancipation in ts view, or under its considera- 
tion.{ At the same time—and we are pained to notice the 
fact-—we are as plainly assured by your letter that those 
“leading friends” of the Society, whose views you seem, for 
the most part, to treat as of more importance to the com- 
munity than those of “the Society as such,” “friends” of 
whose views you have named to us Gen. Harper as one of 
the “ablest defenders,” do expressly declare that emanci- 
pation is “to be attained in no other way than by a plan of 
universal colonization. Against this doctrine of suspending 
emancipation upon the contingency or condition of expa- 
triation, we feel bound to protest ;—because, 

We believe “ That every man has a right to reside in 
his native country, if he ehooses, and that every man’s na- 
tive country is the country in which he was born! 

That no man’s right to freedom is suspended upon, or 
taken away by, his desire to remain in his native country. 

That to make a removal from one’s native country, a sine 
qua non of setting him free, when held in involuntary bon- 
dage, is the climax of moral absurdity. Because, 

It is an offer to restore an unalienable right, on condition 
of being permitted to restrain the exercise of that right, in 
one of its most fundamental and essential particulars. 

It offers freedom, on condition that freedom of choice shall 





{See African Repository, January 1833.—* The avow- 
ed object of our Society is clearly expressed in the second 
article of its constitution. ‘The object to which its atten- 
tion is to be exclusively directed, is to promote and execute 
a plan for the colonizing (with their consent) the free peo- 
ple of color residing in our country, in Africa or such other 
place as Congress shall deem most expedient.’ The con- 
stitution of our Society is as clear of all words about slaves 
and slavery, as is the constitution of the American Bible or 
American Tract Society. There is not a word in our con- 
stitution, that shows any design on our part to benefit the 
slave. It confines its scope to another class of our fellow 
men—and to require from our Society any direct efforts in 


behalf of slaves, would be to require us to violate our con- 
stitution.” 








not exist; that the person made free, shall not remain where 
he chooses, and reside where he pleases. 

It offers to discharge a duty, by the perpetration of an 
act of injustice: to make restitution by a new aggression ; 
to do right, with a reservation of the privilege of doing 
wrong.” 

In fact, the doctrine seems so monstrous and absurd, that 
we cannot wonder at the promptness and apparent pleasure 
with which you disclaimed it, on behalf of the “Society as 
such :” though we cannot but admire the ingenuity which 
shifts responsibility from the Society “as such” to the “lead- 
ing members,” ur vice versa, as the occasion requires. We 
should like to learn by what casuistry the Society “as stich” 
can claim support on the credit of the purposes of emanci- 
pation cherished—not by itself—but by its “leading friends” 
—while at the same time, the mode, condition and nature of 
that emancipation are so evidently unjust, self contradictory 
and absurd, that the Society “as such” dares not risk the 
odium of avowing it, but throws it back upon its “leading 
friends.” 

We now come to a consideration of your answer to our 
fifth and last inquiry. This answer is sufficiently clear, di- 
rect and explicit. It embodies, as we conceive, in sub- 
stance, an answer to one of the main questions proposed to 
you by Rev. S.S. Jocelyn, of New Haven, a question to 
which your response to that gentleman, more than a year 
ago, Contained no answer. From that moment to the pre 
sent, an intense and increasing interest has been felt on the 
subject, and the great inquiry has been—what part will the 
Colonization Society take in deporting the free people of 
color, should they be driven off without their consent, or 
(which amounts to the same thing) by persecutions whicli 
should render their longer residence, in the land of their 
nativity, itipracticable. To this inquiry your letter furnishes 
an answer of no ordinary import, and the entire American 
people, we conceive, are called upon, by every considera 
tion of duty, to examine carefully fts character. 

You plainly express the sentiment that “religion and hu- 
manity will alike dictate” to the Colonization Society the 
duty of assisting in the removal of the free people of color 
from their native land, in case “the enactments of the State 
governments should deny them the right of a continued re- 
sidence within their jurisdiction.” 

The manner in which you have expressed this sentiment 
might render it somewhat plausible to persons unacquaint- 
ed with the prominent facts of the case. To such persons, 
the impression would be that the benevolent assistants of 
the colored people, in facilitating their escape from barba« 
rous and relentless persecution, were a class of persons not 
only entirely distinct from the persecutors themselves, and 
unconnected with them in plans and operations, but actually 
opposed to that persecution, doing all in their power to pre« 
vent it, remonstrating against it, and assisting to remove 
the unoffending sufferers from their native land, only when 
they found themselves unable to procure for them the object 
of their paramount choice, the enjoyment of their rights, by 
their own firesidés, and on their own native soil. All this 
must certainly be presupposed, and included in the picture 
of the assistants of removal, in order to invest that picture 
with any of the lineaments of “religion and humanity.” 

But what are the facts? The proposed assistants of this 
removal are, the Colonization Society “as such,” and its 
“leading friends”—the former recognizing no principles in 
respect to the freedom of colored persons, the latter suspend« 
ing that freedom on the condition of expatriation ; a posi- 
tion which implicitly deports the free people of color, in the 
outset, or else re-enslaves them. This “Society as such” 
and its “leading friends” are in the midst of those from whom 
the persecution of the colored people is expected and by 
whom it is threatened. They raise no voice against it.—~ 
A large portion of the members of the Colonization Socie- 
ty are holders of slaves. The constitution of the Society 
mentions only the removal of free people of color. By 
some of its slave holding members and friends, its opera- 
tions have been openly urged on the ground of their render- 
ing slave property more valuable and secure by the removal 
of the free. These arguments have been assigned a place 
among the documents of the Society, ‘as such.” From 
the State Legislatures alone can the despotic mandates 
issue, that shall deport the free people of color without their 
consent, and in accordance with the forms oflaw. From 
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these same State Legislatures does the Society seek and 
obtain funds for the purpose of carrying on ifs operations. 
In the Legislature of Virginia, in making this appropria- 
tien, no provision is made for emancipation: on the con- 
trary, it is especially provided that the funds are not to be! 
used in removing slaves hereafter liberated. So that the; 
funds of this benevolent Society, to whom “ humanity and: 
religion” dictate the duty of assisting the free people of 
color in escaping from unprecedented persecution, are to be} 
furnished by the persecutors themselves! Rate intercourse 
of despotism and philanthropy Further, some of the 
members and “leading friends” of the Colonization Society 
are lil*:wise members and “leadmrg friends,” if we mistalre 
not, of the State Legis!atures, m which these measutes 
have been agitated. Not only so: the two measures, the 
deporting of the free people of-color, and the making appro- 
riations for the funds of the ‘Colonization Society, have 
Sos simultaneously urged in the Legislature of Virginia, 
by the same class of persons, and in evident reference to 
eir being different parts of the same plan of operations, 
the one being the adoption of 4 desirable measure, and the 
other the means of carrying it into effect. In deporting 
the free people of color without their consent, in case it 
should be literally accomplished under legislative enact- 
ments for the express purpose, the legislature would only 
carry into practical application the principle laid down by 
Gen. Harper, one of the Society's “ablest defenders,” in 
the very passage you have quoted to prove that the “lead- 
ing friends” of the Society are in favor of ultimate emanci- 
pation. Mark his words. ‘‘ This great end [emancipa- 
tion] isto be attained in noe other way than by a plan of 
universal colonization, founded on the consent of the slave 
holders and of the colonists themselves.” The plain prin- 
ciple is, that in order to be free, the people of color must 
leave the country. If they will consent to go, and if their 
masters will permit them, they can be free, but not other- 
wise. The principle, if sound and defensible, applies to 
the whole race, to those who are now free, as well a: to 
those remaining in bondage. For if the present number of 
free colored persons can remain in this country, then any 
other number can do the same, and the principle of Gen. 
Harper is overthrown. It is plain, therefore, that in de- 
porting the free people of color without their consent, or on 
penalty of reducing them again to slavery, the Legislature 
of Virginia would only act out the principle laid down by 
one of the Society’s “ablest defenders” in the very para- 
graph quoted by its Secretary to — the benevolent pur- 
age of its “leading friends.” If the compulsory clause at 
rst proposed was not adopted, the only reason seems to 
have been the consideration of the fact, stated by a member 
in open debate, that floggmg, mobbing, and personal ill- 
treatment could be made equally effectual with a legal co- 
ercion.* This member todaed preferred the more honor- 
able course of open, legal coercion, and repeated his un- 
contradicted assertion that ye apevene: in some form, was 
universally contemplated. Such was the Legislative ap. 
ropriation to the funds of the Society, for which “leading 
Fiends,? if not the ‘‘ Society as such,” have returned their 
hearty thanks, and have held it up to the emulation of the 
ublic atlarge, as a noble and generous donation te their 
Pencvolent institution. 

Here we have several remarkable items. 
select and arrange a few of them. 

i. A benevolent Society, in aid of the free people 
of color. 

2. Its solicitation of funds from the people, and from 
the States. 

3. The appropriation of funds to the Society, from 
the slave holding States, carefully guarded against aid- 
ing emancipation. 

4, In connexion with this appropriation, a threat to 
deport thefree people of color, either openly or covert- 
ly, by legal compulsion or by personal persecution : 
and this threat based on a principle laid down by one 
of the “ablest defenders” of the Society, a principle 


Let us 





* This consideration appears the more striking when we 
remember that testimony of colored persons against wh:te 


quoted by the Seeretary to prove the philanthropy of 
ita “leading friends.” 

5. Noremonstrance by the “Society as such,” or by 
its “leading friends,” against the persecution. Onthe 
contrary— 7 

6. Grateful acknowledgements of the appropriation 

—encomiums on the liberality of the bequest. 
_ 7. A declaration by the Secretary of the Society that 
in case the threat of persecution goes into effect, either 
by legal enactm nts or other operations, it will be a 
noble charity, on the part of the Society, urged upon 
them by “humanity and religion” to employ these 
funds, so nobly furnished by the persecutors them- 
selves, to remove their unhappy victims from the reach 
of their own further unchristian and intolerable perse- 
cutions! In other words— 

8. The “Society as such,” by acting as a board of 
ways and means for Virginia, enabling her to carry 
her persecutions into effect, will thereby obey the “dic- 
tates of humanity and religion.” 

9. The Legislature of Virginia itself (as well itmay) 
comes in for an equal share in the glory of the philan- 
thropy of carrying on its own persecutions, and finds 
the claim allowed by the “‘leading friends” of the So- 
ciety. 

10. The Society constantly appealing to the friends 
of “religion and humanity” at the North, who condemn 
this work of persecution, to assist the operations of the 
Society, by contributions to its funds. 

Suppose a Colonization Society should be formed in 
Georgia, for colonizing, with their own consent, the 
Cherokees, beyond the Mississippi. Suppose a large 
portion of the members to be claimants of the gold 
mines and lands of theCherokees. Suppose the mem- 
bers and leading friends of this Society, by holding 
seats, or exerting influence in the Legislatures of Geor- 
gia and of the United States, should first obtain appro- 
priations of funds for carrying the purposes of the So- 
ciety into effect. Suppose, in the very act of making 
these appropriations, it should be proposed in these 
Legislatures, to forbid the Cherokees the right of a 
continued residence on the territory they now occupy. 
Suppose the compulsory clause should be stricken out, 
merely on the suggestion that private, unauthorized 
persecution might be made to answer the purpose just 
as well. Suppose, in the mean time, it were under- 
stood that either by private persecution unchecked by 
law, or by legal provision itself, the Cherokees must 
and would be driven into a compliance with the offer 
of the “Society as such” to remove them. Suppose it 
should claim that “religion and humanity” required 
them to assist the Cherokees in their removal. Sup- 
pose it should laud the Legislatures fur the benevolent 
appropriation, and appeal to the friends of the Chero- 
kees throughout the country to assist it by their dona- 
tions. What, under such circumstances, we ask, 
would be thought of the Society, and of its appeal ?— 
And we ask wherein the claims of the Colonization 
Society, as stated in your letter, can be shown to stand 
on a better foundation ? 


That we have not mis-stated or mistaken your sen- 
timents on the subject of the removal, at all events, of 
the free people of color, is made evident to our minds, 
by a recurrence to the sentiments expressed by you, 
more than three years ago, in some editorial remarks 
on the speech of Henry Clay. Vide African Reposi- 
tory for March, 1830, page 26, wherein you say— 
“Thither [i. e. to Africa] ‘let them be driven, if ey 
must be expelled, and there they will be prosperous 
and happy.” 


We will not insult your understanding, sir, with 








perpons is not received in courts of justice. 


‘. 


any labored attempt to prove to you that the deseend- 
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ants of African parents, born in this country, have as 
good a claim to a residence in it, as the descendants ot 
nglish, German, Danish, Scotch or Irish parents.— 
You will not attempt to prove that every native color-| 
ed person you meet in the streets, has not the same} 
sight to remain in this, his native land, that you and| 
we have. Assuming this as an incontrovertable truth, 
we hold it self-evident that they have as good a right 
to deport us to Europe, under pretext that there we 
shall be “ prosperous and happy,” as we have to de- 
port them to Africa, on a similar plea. 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. The people of 
this country are fast preparing to form the same judg-| 
ment on this subject that other nations, distant ages, 
posterity, and the bar of God will pass upon it. Ex- 
iency is neither _— nor virtue. Yet virtue and 
justice will be found to be the only true expediency. 


Whatever then may be the “abstract” merits of col- 
onization, whatever good might be done to Africa, and 
to our own country, by its proper prosecution, on just 
and christian principles, you will allow us to say that, 
with our present views of truth and duty, we cannot 
conscientious!. support the American Colonization 
Society “as such” until its “leading friends” shall ad- 
vocate its claims on purer principles, and mark out for 
it a path that shall run parallel to the Divine require- 
ments, the principles of immutable justice, and the 
genius of our free institutions. 


In conclusion, we do most earnestly beseech the 
Secretary, managers and members of the Colonization 
Society, to weigh well the positions of your letter, on 
which we have remarked, especially that relating to 
the removal of the free people of color. In the same 
paragraph we find you declaring that the Society canr 
not vivlate its constitution, which you quote as saying 
that its object shall be the removal of the free people of 
color, with their own consent: and yet declaring that in 
case of any stress of circumstances, including that of be- 
ing expelled by the State governments, “religion and 
humanity” will dictate to the Society to assist in their 
removal. Weask whether it is the letter or the spirit 
of its constitution that should bind the Societv? And, 
since neither “the Society as such,” nor its “leading 
friends” as individuals, have any possible means of 
forcing the free people of color to remove, except thro’ 
the power of the States, either regularly or irregularly 
exercised, we ask how the Society can violate that 
clause of its constitution which you have with so much 
solemnity repeated, in any other way than by doing 
the very thing which you have, in the same paragraph, 
dectared that “religion and humanity” would require 
it to do? We ask what it was that the Society pro- 
mised, in this clause of its constitution? What is it 
that you promise, when you say that the Society will 
not violate it? What do the Society “as such” and 
its “leading friends” wish to have the christian public 
understand, vhen they say their object is to remove 
the free people of color with their own consent? Do 
they merely inform them of the fact, which all the 
world knew before, that “the Society, as such,” would 
not, and could not compel their compliance? Was it 
necessary, in the outset, forthe philanthropic and pious 
founders of the Society, at a period when no one ques- 
tioned the purity of their motives, and ere the accusa- 
tions of opposers had placed them on the defensive, 
was it then necessary, we ask, has it since been, or is 
it now necessary for the Society “as such” and its 
“leading friends” solemnly to aver before the Ameri- 
can te that they will neither attempt to legislate 
nor kidnap the free colored people out of the country 
Li their legal enactments or their forcible abductions. 

e think not. Consequently, we think that if the 











clause of the constitution, and your assurance of its 
inviolability, express any thing, or amount to any 
thing, of any real and tangible practical utility, they 
declare that if compulsion is used toward the colored 
people, either directly or indirectly, legally or illegally, 
by any who have the power and the injustice to do it, 
to force their removal, then the Society will have no 
hand in the removal. If this is not the meaning, we 
see no neaning worth expressing, nay, none that does 
not necessarily deceive and mislead the community.— 
Any thing short of this would be a mere nullity. But 
if this is the meaning, then the Society cannot act the 
part which you have dec!ared “religion and humanity” 
to require of it, without a violation of its constitution. 
In a word—the Society either is, or is not, prohibit- 
ed by its constitution from taking any part in the re- 
moval of the free people of color in case of their forci- 
ble or compulsory ejectment. If it is not, then the pub- 
lic in general, as we conceive, have been, all along, 
misled, and do, to the present hour, mistake the Socie- 
ty’s assurances on this point. If it és, then the course 
you have marked out for its future operations, would 
be a palpable violation of those assurances and of its 
constitution. In either case, such a course, we con- 
ceive, would be wrong in itself, not in accordance with 
the benevolent professions of the Society, and contrary 
to the expectations of the great majority of its support- 
ers who do not themselves hold slaves, and intend to 
retain them in bondage. 


The ejectment of the free people of color, by an 
manner of compulsion, we conceive to be an act whic 
would bring irretrievable disgrace and guilt upon the 
country. Until recently, we are certain that such a 

roposition would have met with universal reprobation. 
hisis evident from that clause in the Constitution of 

your Society, to wnich we have been attending. It is 
equally certain that no legislature of a State, much 
less an irregular body of men, would attempt so bold a 
measure without first moulding the public sentiment 
inte a corresponding tone of feeling. What course 
of measures, we ask, could more directly tend to pro- 
duce that state of feeling, than the formation of a 
benevolent society in aid of the colored people whose 
“leading friends” should take for granted the impossi- 
bility of their freedom and happiness without a removal 
from the country? In what language could the un- 
righteous principle of denying freedom to colored peo- 
ple in this country, (which amounts to the same thing 
as demanding the expulsion of those already free) be 
more eff:ctually, and yct more plausibly inculcated 
than in those very words of Gen. Harper you have, 
with so much approbation quoted tous? And should 
an impartial posterity look back and see the advocacy 
of such principles by the “ablest defenders” of your 
Society, followed up by such a corresponding legisla- 
tion as that adopted and threatened by Virginia, and 
then carried into execution by the instrumentality of 
your Society, with funds recewed by it as a benevolent 
donation from Virginia, how, we ask, will that poster- 
ity be able to pass sentence of condemnation on the 
injustice and tyranny of the state, and yet hold the 
Society not only guiltless, but praise worthy, in assist- 
ing the victims of that oppression, in obedience to the 
“* dictates of religion and humanity” ? 
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